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we have not attained is not a cause for discouragement. 
I would not weep any tears concerning the past. I 
would weep if I thought we were in any danger of failing 
to seize the sublime opportunities of the present and the 
future. Professor Park at Andover used to say that two 
men might be in exactly the same position, and that one 
might be under condemnation and the other might be 
considered a saved man, for one would be going down 
the hill and the other would be coming up. We are com- 
ing up. And we need to believe, first of all, that the 
destiny of human society is attained through faith, hope, 
love, the things that abide. 

Our great Italian prophet has said that humanity is a 
man who lives and learns, and that men live only so far 
as they contribute to the growth of humanity. We hear 
it said in connection with every scheme for social recon- 
struction, that in order to carry it out you would have to 
change human nature. There is just one answer to that : 
that human nature was meant to change, that it has been 
changing, that it will continue to change. We are more 
or less conscious that we come from the tigers and that 
we are going to the angels. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the holy civilization and elevating fellowship 
of the divinest brotherhood is already overdue. The 
fact that we can have such conceptions, the fact that 
Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and heterodox, Israel- 
ite, Mohammedan, idolater, can all speak the same lan- 
guage when we speak the word religion, is an indication 
that already the ideal has dawned upon us, and that it 
has brought us under conviction of our sin, which is 
rather a cause for the profoundest hope than for the 
slightest regret. 

I believe in the past ; I have not felt like uttering a 
word of criticism even concerning the recent action of 
the United States Senate. I believe in criticising society 
in the light of the future. I believe in a holy warfare 
against everything that opposes itself to love ; and yet I 
believe in the things that are seemingly opposed to love, 
for they cannot be really opposed, for there is nothing 
but love in the universe. If the Christian Church is the 
oldest of peace societies, we all belong to an older one 
than that ; we are sons of men, and we are sons of God 
(applause), and we are going to a consummation of 
which every one of us is more or less conscious. I can 
believe in greed, in slavery, in despotism, — for the past, 
— but not for the present or the future. We need to 
realise that we are living in a new era, and that the only 
peril that confronts society to-day is to look backward 
instead of forward and to look down instead of looking 
up and to fail to lend a hand. Society is better now 
than it ever was before ; our pains are simply growing 
pains ; we are in the condition of the boy who has out- 
grown his old clothes and has not secured a new suit. 

So I can believe in war for the past, but not for the 
present or the future. You remember that Carljle said 
that there would be another French Revolution if it were 
necessary. There will be just as many as are necessary. 
In the words of our great American poet, 

" Could I -wish humanity different ? 
Could I wish the people made of wood and stone ? 
Or that there he no justice in destiny or time ? " 

Just as some of us would like to see one great final 
prize fight, in which all the fighters might be annihilated, 
so, for the good of the uncivilized civilizations and the 



powerless Powers of Europe, it may be necessary that we 
have one more great war. But, however that may be, 
the sun is to rise — possibly it is almost ready to rise-, 
upon that which one has beautifully called a strifeless 
progress. I believe we are much nearer to it to-day than 
ever before in the world's history. 

One of the profoundest students in America said to me 
lately that there was nothing that he dreaded so much as 
an economic democracy. That man believes in nothing in 
heaven or earth so much as in democracy ; and what he 
meant, I suppose, was this : that a democracy founded 
on the idea of things as the great aim of human society 
might come to be the most terrible despotism of history, 
in which man should be accounted only a thing. But a 
democracy born from a supreme conviction of man's ori- 
gin, hope and destiny would bind the world together in an 
eternal fraternity. What we need is simply to make hu- 
man brotherhood real. Professor Ely says that most men 
would rather be third cousin to a man by blood than to 
be brother in the sentimental or ecclesiastical sense. It 
has been the glory of the Christian Church that it has 
taught some lessons of the unity of the race in a common 
Fatherhood ; it has been her only failure that she has ever 
limited the scope of that divine idea. 

Practically, I will say, let us try Mr. George Hale's 
experiment if we can have it; let us try the present 
treaty if we can have it; let us approach our sister 
France if we have not humanity enough to be at one with 
England. But there is more educational value in Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale's proposition of a general interna- 
tional tribunal than in all these expedients. When Dr. 
Hale first made that suggestion here two years ago, a 
learned and venerable judge suggested that a hundred 
years would see no approach to this, and that we would 
better discuss possibilities. But within two years the 
New York State Bar Association has formulated the same 
demand, and we have gained practically more than some 
dared to hope. There is nothing practicable ultimately 
but the ideal. There is no law that is not universal. The 
law of the individual in relation to every other is to bind 
the nations in a great human fellowship, and, 

" Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet ever strength we'll borrow; 
And where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall rest to-morrow." 

The era of peace is nearer than we think. In 1787 La 
Fayette said it would take twenty years to overthrow 
feudalism. In 1859 Emerson said no one then living 
would see slavery abolished in America. In his oration 
on "The True Grandeur of Nations," Sumner said of the 
abolition of war, " Believe you can do it and you can do 
it." Let this be our motto and the spirit of our training 
of the youth, and before the hair of some heads here turns 
gray there will be " peace on earth and goodwill among 
men." 



ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 

Public opinion is the stream that turns the mills of all 
institutions and all arbitration arrangements. I want to 
show how we can make more effective public opinion. I 
want to make it perfectly clear that this public opinion, 
in order to be vigorous and large in volume, must be a 
public opinion that trusts in its faith and tries to live up 
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to it. We are already accustomed to believe that the 
great danger to our citizenship is not from the Italian 
immigrant or the ignorant black in the South, but from 
the rich capitalist, who may be a member of a church, or 
a university graduate, who believes in all good things on 
Sunday, but draws his great check on Monday to pay 
campaign contributions for the support of the boss or the 
partisan government. Just in the same way, the danger 
to the men of peace and to our cause is not on the side 
of the opponents of an arbitration treaty, if we could find 
them. The danger is on the part of those who call them- 
selves friends of peace, and yet, whenever an issue arises, 
talk war. 

We are still paying the price, I suppose, of the great 
Civil War, which, like all wars, unsettled moral values 
and shook people's principles. There are many people 
who still do not know that, make the best of war, it still 
does not represent civilization. The Turks slaughter the 
Armenians and destroy missionary property, and straight- 
way good souls all over the country are crying out that 
we ought to send our ironclads over to Turkey. One, at 
least, of the influential religious journals actually made 
this editorial suggestion. Here in this Conference we 
have had a resolution offered which, if it meant anything, 
looked towards armed intervention in Cuba. The other 
day, the best of our Boston papers suggested that if 
England should acquire Cuba by peaceable purchase from 
Spain, it would be the duty of our government to protest 
against the entrance of English justice and liberty and 
civilization into that unhappy country. We are still 
suffering some of the mischief which many of us believe 
came from President Cleveland's Venezuela message, and 
the extraordinary extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
which is associated with Mr. Olney's name. All over 
the country there are multitudes of Americans who now 
seem to suppose that this country, by some act of the 
Almighty, has been given the supremacy of the conti- 
nent, and they are calling out that we should build a bigger 
navy and should have outposts all over the seas. Tney 
have never asked on what grounds of justice this Monroe 
Doctrine rests. 

More subtle and dangerous yet, there is an idea abroad 
that, after all, war is necessary once in awhile to rein- 
vigorate the manhood of a country. An esteemed 
Massachusetts judge, not long since, said this very thing 
to a dinner of Harvard graduates. An article in the last 
Atlantic Monthly teaches that pugnacity (not courage) is 
an essential attribute of man. 

We understand perfectly how plausible all these doc- 
trines may be made. There is something in our veins 
that answers to these things. The animal, passionate 
nature, full of its indignations, easily swayed, answers 
to this kind of appeal. There is a philosophy, too, that 
hatches such doctrines ; but it is the philosophy of mate- 
rialism. I wish you clearly to see, I wish public opinion 
could be made to feel, that you cannot effectively raise 
the volume of public opinion that carries the great wheels 
of an effective system of arbitration while you are stand- 
ing on the philosophy of materialism and while you are 
giving vent to the animal passions. 

Let us go over, then, to the other side. The supreme 
doctrine of the New Testament teaches that we should be 
perfect. Not, as the men of the old time were, good 
when they felt like it and wicked whenever the mood 
seized them ; not, as they represented God in the old time, 



" merciful to the merciful and froward to the froward ; " 
but perfect like the sun, which shines on the just and 
the unjust. This is the only Christian doctrine, the only 
doctrine that goes with an ideal philosophy. 

Carry this out and see what it means. It means that 
we shall do the best and counsel the best, not only for 
the unhappy Armenians, but also for the very unfortunate 
Turks who are under the Sultan's dominion ; that we 
should do the best and counsel the best, not merely in 
sympathy with the Greeks, but in sympathy also with 
all the great nations under the sovereignty of militarism ; 
that we should do the best and counsel the best, not sim- 
ply in sympathy with the Cubans, but also with the 
Spanish people. It means that we should fight evil not 
with evil, but with good, — the only method that harmo- 
nizes with an ideal philosophy or with a spiritual religion. 
It means that we should not build the foundations of 
peace with one hand and tear them down with the other, 
or with the other build up the munitions of war. It 
means that we should build the structure of peace with 
both hands and with all our might. And let us not doubt 
that for a long time to come there will be plenty of those 
who shall provide all the friction and difficulties necessary 
for trying our patience, our faith and our courage. 



ETERNAL PEACE. 

BY IMMANUEL KANT. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Of course, if there is no such thing as freedom or 
moral law founded upon it, but everything which happens 
or can happen is only the result of the mechanism of 
nature, then politics, as the art of using this mechanism 
for the government of men, is the whole of practical wis- 
dom, and the notion of right is only an empty thought. 
If, however, it is found absolutely necessary to combine 
this notion with politics, nay more, to make it the limit- 
ing and controlling condition of politics, then the possi- 
bility of uniting the two must be granted. I can thus 
easily conceive of a moral politician, that is, one who so 
construes the principles of political expediency that they 
can co-exist with morality. But I cannot conceive of a 
political moralist, that is, one who constructs for himself 
a system of morality in such a manner as to have it com- 
mend itself to his self-interest as a statesman. 

The moral politician will lay down the following as his 
fundamental principle : "If defects are found in the 
constitution of the state or in the relations of states, 
which could not be prevented, it becomes a duty, espe- 
cially for the leaders of the state, even at the cost of their 
self-interest, to endeavor to find out how it may be im- 
proved as soon as possible, and brought into harmony 
with natural right, which is presented to us in the idea 
of the reason as a model." Since, now, the breaking up 
of the bond of union within a state, or between states, 
before a better constitution is ready to be substituted 
for it, is entirely contrary to political expediency, and tc 
morality, too, in this case, it would be evidently absurd 
to demand that those defects should be immediately 
removed, by violence if necessary. It may indeed be 
reasonably demanded of those in authority that they at 
least keep thoroughly in mind the maxim of the necessity 
of such a change, that constant approaches may be made 
to the end in view, namely, the best constitution in 



